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EISAKU WASEDA* 


ights and Sounds form the major parts of travel experiences 
tourists from foreign parts. Most of them who land on 
desire to combine pleasant visual and auditory impressions of apanese 
nature and life with their home-country comforts: they want, in short, 
to travel carrying their homes with them like the snail. Aj reeable 
stimulus born of strangeness and ‘novelty of surroundings is the si 
travel; and this stimulus oe not be confined to the eye and the 
The so-called “lower senses” should be given fair chances of 
the greatest attraction of travel. Admitting the soundness of 
sophy of travel, a gourmand, not satisfied with a mere ex 
Western kitchen in the matter of food} he may like to venture O1 pinto 2 
the new world of taste in this country to explore what | keen delights it. > 
may have in store for him. — ieee ete 
For the guidance of those so inclined, I am going to ave: some notes _ oe 
on Japanese foods and methods of cooking. This humble booklet i isnot = = 
meant to be a Japanese table delicacies on parade; it will be confined 
to rough charting of the sea of taste so that navigator may pursue his 
course with safety. The list of dishes will comprise only those that are | 
likely to suit the palate of the Westerner. — tdag?. po ms 
Initiation of foreigners into Japanese dishes must be a gradual one 
proceeding from the familiar to the unfamiliar. Raw fish in slices 
(“sashimi”) and pickled vegetables (“ kénomono ”), so dear and delicious 
to the Japanese palate, should be reserved for the initiated—these are 
‘dangerous things to offer to the beginner ; dangerous because they may 
repel and disgust those who will come to appreciate Japanese delicacies 
when introduced to them from other easier approaches where they have 
to tackle with the line of least resistance. 
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- SUKIVAKI 


Be “sukiyaki” makes the best primer. The principal stt 
' this dish is quite familiar to the Westerner, and the f 
novelty comes only from the way of cooking it. Some Japanes 1s 
asts of “ sukiyaki” are fond of elevating it to the rank of the nati 
dish of Japan similar to roast beef of England, sauees of Fran 
roni of Italy, and beefsteak of America. i ae 
Like English beef, the excellence of which has made ‘roast beef the * 
national pride of the English, Japanese beef is obtained from short-horned 
cattle. It appears that these were originally introduced into this count 
from the continent by early Chinese immigrants. They are thoroug 
Japanized after more than ten centuries of acclimatization and» breeding. — 
Superiority of breed and painstaking care in cultivation have rendered | 
Japanese cattle to yield beef equal to the best in the world. The highest — e 
quality of fillet obtainable in Toky6 is a real beauty possessing delicious 
flavour and tempting ordour. ; eee 

Tokyo and the Kansai district have their own styles of cooking 
“ gyiinabe”’—sliced beef in pan. The Tokyo style may be describ ed as an 
follows. A shallow iron pan is placed on a fire made of “bincho” 
high-class charcoal, a little of “tare ”—flavoured soy—is poured over the “ 
pan, and slices of beef are grilled in it one by one. These slices are - Seg 
eaten with chopsticks when they are half done in the manner of beef-. ‘ 
steak, with the inside still red and steeped in blood. As the pan is liable : 
to dry up, constant care must be taken to keep it supplied with i? tare” 
so that the slices may not cling to the pan. With beef are cooked “ zaku” — 
—ocnion, string-formed “konnyaku,” and roast “tofu *—, but these are — 
mere accessories being in the natute of condiment. 

The Kansai style is much more elaborate. Before beef is put in; a pan is. 
well heated over a charcoal fire and greased with fat. Then are piled up 
in the pan a variety of adjuncts, such as onion, string-formed “ konnyaku,* 
mushrooms, coloured “chikuwa,” trefoil, and sometimes tomato. Over this 
medley pile is sprinkled some sugar and, topping them all, slices of beef are 
spread over. An addition of diluted-soy completes the main preparation. 
When the contents begin to boil a mixture of white and red “miso” 
paste) is further added for the improvement of relish. In the Kansat 
style one can scarcely say that beef is eaten; rather one eats v 
and other accessories prepared in juice rich with relish from 
beet. When taking “ sukiyaki,” ‘whether that of beet or chicke 
people have the way of eating meat and_ vegetables dipping t 
small basin containing egg. 
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Those who favour the 
style as heterodox to 
difficulty of obtainin 
camouflaging its lac 
Their 
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The charm of 
consumption—in intermingling 


In an article in the Atlantic Monthly giving his sy teers of ee E 
tour, an American writer gives the following graphic description o 65: 
“sukiyaki” party he enjoyed in Tokyo: Pia oe 

“At Tdkyd you will have your first sukiyaki—a repast suggesting ae : 
ship and even intimacy. Now, squatting on your heels with orca : 
for two hours and a half may sound easy, but the habits of a life- 





The table is ready for sukiyaki. 








KABAY AKI 


creakily protest against it 
retained by sitting cross 


























-legged on a cushion. The guests, 
. raplen ait oe ee a central pot, always boiling and 
that looks ait ee — ay beef, onions, greens, and som 

<S Ake vermicelli but is not. Into the hotchpotch the vigila 
wallress pours évét andvanon a thin sauce made ftom aie omnipresen 
soy. As the Steam rises, juicy and fragrant, each guest plunges his 
chopsticks into the dish, searching for a titbit cooked precisely so, and 
transfers to his personal bowl all he is immediately good for. On and 
on the process goes. Bowls are refilled before they are emptied. One 
never knows how much or, for that matter, what he has eaten, till at the 
close of the feast comes the bowl of steaming rice—universal substitute 
for bread—to fill the last interior cavity.” ete’ 

The word “sukiyaki” was unknown in Todkyd until the middle of the 
Meiji era, when it was introduced from the Kansai district. Some are  __ 
of opinion that it was derived from the word “suki” (plough) on which, SS 
in former times, meat of fowl or beast was grilled in rural districts, but 
this view has failed to obtain acceptance of linguistic experts. The more 
probable opinion is that “sukiyaki” means “slice-grill,” that is, grilling 
of sliced meat. : 

It appears that the shallow pan used in Tokyo restaurants in “ sukiyaki ie E 
originates in “takajo ryori” (falconry cooking), in which an iron pan 
or rather a plate, elliptical in shape (six and three inches in diameter) 
and with slightly elevated rim, was used. In olden days falconers, when’ - 


out hunting, had these pans in their outfit to provide for emergencies. 
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KABAYAKI 


‘ 


‘ko. ” or broiled eels are a feature peculiar to Japanese cook: 
ery. According to an authority the dish was originated in the 
fifteenth century, but there seems to be no sufficient evidence to prove the 
accuracy of this statement. However, “kabayaki” must have been fairly well 
known comparatively early in Yedo, as a book of cookery publishedin the first 
quarter of the eighteenth century has a reference to it. The extent which 
this mode of cooking eels has been raised by culinary artists of Yedo and 
later of Tokyd is well worthy of wonder and admiration of the world. 

“Kabayaki” as it is seen at its best in Tokyd cookery is so dis- 
tinguished in the richness of flavour as it should well deservedly go by 
itself, and not in concert with other dishes in a menu. True it is th 



































cake” with “ wanmor! ” (a kind of soup) and Me, 

people take hile waiting for the preparation of “kabayale 
(sliced raw fish) w : mere appetiser for a better enjoyment . 
these are meant to be : of “kabayaki” regards these side dish 
main dish. ia gourm deiérrants rather ee Promoters jn 
even “sake” as 4 ae nals : 
ae ore s. 
bees pean seid wentiel hooks baited with shrimps and 
stringed in large numbers to a main cu Ee catching eels an 
ment looking like a sickle with a needle for fastening them whe 
is sometimes used by an eel catcher, who in a pits boat, 
muddy bed of the sea and gropes for eels with a “sickle” 4 
end of a long bamboo rod. Also bamboo and other leaf-bearin 
are sunk into the sea bed to catch eels. These are connected b 
of string to some pieces of wood and other marks floating on th 
to indicate location. These “bosa,” as these branches are called, 
raised after an interval of many hours and those eels and o 
that may have found their way into them for shelter are netted, 
curious way of catching eels is by the use of bamboo tubes of 
length, which are deposited in sea beds, They are the simples 
as the trappers use their both hands to stop the ends of the t 
raising them out of water to find whether any eels have be 
to crawl into them for protection. 73 
Everywhere eels are in excellent condition for the table” 
autumn equinox (“aki-no-higan”) as at this time eels calle 
unagi” are caught. They are eels on their journey down 
toward some deep spots in the sea for purpose of spawning. 
Eels are found in lakes, rivers and sea. Salt water is their 
and fresh water is the element in which th 
attain their maturity. ‘The Yedo-mae eel is 
eels and, while the Tone and Teganuma eels 
of the river and lake eels—of fresh-water eel : 
As it is hot months when Yedo-mae eels are in season, and € 
as they are chiefly caught with hooks considerably weakenii 


Strenght, they are consumed within a few days of their cat 
little or nothing for 


sea-bound €els are ¢ 


injury to them and mor V y st u 
eover the in quar 


ean aes acilitated, They are preserved in rec 
are scarce. The g) cf 2 ponds against the winter Senay 
every year, when eee ¥ of eels is at its lowest ebb in io 
ty arises for impor a eek Saetved eels becomes a 

*40n of eels of inferior quality from the 
: ; 





ey make their gi 
the premier of 
are the princes 
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KABAYAKI ee, eee Pee 


it is perhaps -wise for the lover of “kabayaki” to hibernate with the eel Pe 
during this brief interval of short supply, so far as eel eating is 
concerned. \ 

Eel culture is carried on extensively in this country, and in this indus- 
uy perhaps Japan may claim to be the foremost country in the world. 

In cultivating eels owners of fish-ponds take in stock of young eels less 

than 10 momme in weight and keep them in ponds feeding with chry- — 

salises removed from silk-worm cocoons and other articles of food. - 
Cultured eels have their defects; compared with naturally grown eels, 
they have coarser flesh and are too fatty, the result being a disagreeable 
heaviness of taste. 

Tokyo and the Kansai district have different modes of cutting open 
and gutting eels. In the Tokyo style eels are cut open from the back, 
but in the Kansai style they are knifed from the abdomen. Lake Hamana 
seems to be the dividing line of the two different. styles of preparing 
eels, the Tokyo style being prevalent this side of the lake and the Kansai 
style beyond that point. For convenience in removing the dorsal fin 
the Tokyd style is gaining in favour in the Osaka and other lesa in 
the Kansai district. 

Much skill is required in handling slippery eels for cutting them open. 
In the Tokyo style the head of an eel is fastened to a dressing-bo 
with an awl. The slippery coating of the skin is removed with a 






















leaf. A knife is inserted in ae and drawn, dle 
he tail. The bone is then taken off and the he 
back down to t ‘th the head. Blood attaching to flesh ig 
removed together with ‘ loth. In the Kansai a: 
. ith a piece of paper or cloth. ansai dist 
aaa ert whole on skewers over slow fire, being dj 
ci Hioived soy) several times ee the process of | 
Unless eels are unusually of a large Sie they are not treated 
steamer as is done by eel cookers of Tokyo. When Teady, ¢¢ 
extracted from skewers and cut into three or four pieces before th 
served in a vessel. ; 
In Tokyd eels gutted are usually cut in two pieces, and each 
pierced through with two to six bamboo spits for’ easy har 
broiling. When the skin side is first roasted over fire made y ( 
coal of high-grade called “binchd,” fat begins to exude from ; 
At the right moment these pieces of eels are taken off the b 
placed in a steamer for removal of the exuded fat and also for 
ing the flesh and the skin. In the case of cultured eels, howe 
flesh being naturally tender, ‘they are dipped in hot water in 
placing in a steamer to take off fat. Ss 
During the process of broiling eels are dipped three times in. 
“tare.” The first dip is for. colouring; the second for flavour 
third for brightening colour. ‘ eee 
People passing by an eel restaurant is sometimes reminde 
presence by a tempting odour attacking the nose and a bu 
of fans made by a cook broiling eels. The brisk fanning, as 
supposed, is not intended as a means of. intensifying heat 
_™eans of equalizing heat by dispersing flames by forced dra ght 
There is a popular belief that “tare,” soy enriched!with sweete 
for “kabayaki” must be of great age—dozen or more years old. 


apse of years “tare” 
an unpleasant taste. — 
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cucumber 








this is unfounded on fact, for with the ] 
have a disagreeable smell and acquires 
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KABAYAK] 


the statement was originally made as a ‘te 
dignity and honour to an old “eel spestaiteee 
currency through parrétlike repetition by the 
is stocked in a large Bob and for eonventenee ef yaaa 
of this stock is pit Taig scnallput ty be Pepleniehed aan ae 
“Tare” so prepared gives lighter flavour and_ brighter 
when used in broiling, ae a A) ie Ce ee 
There is a belief handed down trom olden times that the par ‘ 
cel that is nearer the tail has the best taste, but in spite of its antiquity 
it is denied by gourmets, their finding being that the laurels must be 
awarded to the thick portion in the middle. ees pre ae 
“ Kabayaki” are served in porcelain dishes seven or eight inches in — 
diameter, though sometimes they are put in lacquered boxes. Nabe- 
shima porcelain, with their dignified outlines and elegant decorations 
are peculiarly fitted for presenting “ kabayaki.” MENS Spl ge ic tiga so 
‘In the Kansai eel rice in. bow! is called “mamushi” =a name very 
‘unpleasantly suggestive of a poisonous kind of snake. — According ‘to an 
explanation, which seems to be plausible, the derivation of the word pe 
as follows. In a “mamushi” bowl plain broiled eels are sandwiched 
between layers of hot boiled rice with “tare” poured on top, so that di 
“ mamushi”—means “mamamushi” rice-gteamed. ees zi ty ha 
Fel restaurants in Tokyo make a good profit out of a popular super- — 
stition including the eating of eels on the day of the ox in mid-summer. 
Eel Day is said to have been originated by Hiraga Gennai, that wonder. he 
ful combination of literary talent, inventive genius, and mechanical 4 
ingenuity in one person, who shone brilliantly when feudal Japan was 
in twilight, scientifically speaking. He was fond of eels and the master 
of an eel restuarant heepatronized approached him with a request to 
write on a board something that would serve as an advertisement of his 
shop. As the day happened to be the day of the ox, Gennai wrote. 
“Kyo wa ushi”—* Today the day of the ox.” Believing in the wisdom 
of Gennai, the master hung out the conspicuous sign on the shop front. 
The fame of Gennai as a man of erudition and brains set the people of 
Yedo to believe some benefit, physical and mental, that was forthcoming ~ 
to person eating eels on the day of the ox. The restaurant had a roar. 
ing business on that day. Imitation followed imitation and at last it 
resolved itself into an established custom, an annual fixture jin th 3 
of Yedo people, and this practice has survived down to this day. Prob: 
Gennai had in his mind when he hit on the mystifying phras 
ancient medical superstition that eating of eels prevents emacia 
summer—a superstition referred to in one of the. poems in the J 
shi, the eighth-century anthology. / 

































At a tempura 


restaurant. 
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oO" his second visit to Japan, when he could -ultiva 
quaintance with things Japanese, Douglas Fairbanks ¢ 
delight at his discovery of the fact that besides “ suk ; 


table delicacy well deserving to be world famous i in the fo 
or fried fish; oe 
This “ tempura,” whee so highly sicasett the. great. s¢ 
most enjoyable to the gourmand when it is taken in the dire 
of a culinary expert—when hé fries and serves fish ae Z 
to order of his-customer. A parlour elegantly furnished ac ommeoda 
“tempura” eaters of ample means, and as for those to whot 
combined with quality is an essential consideration, its democra 


part is found in stall ‘ ‘tempura > restaurants taking, their stand | 
nooks and corners. ee eee ie 


© 


In high-grade “ tempura ” the- isn: of fish used. is - carried to a very: 
considerable extent. In prawns the variety known as “ ‘ seimaki” is the Me, 
only kind used in quality ‘“ tempura ” cookery, and those ‘ © seimaki omy t 
be ones caught off Haneda. High prices are inevitable when,the sel tion 
of material is so scrupulously made. Bre 2s of 

Properly “tempura” occupies the stage alone and noes hot ° with | 
other fellows in a menu like fried fish in. European and fried meat in 
Chinese meals. ° London and Marseilles have their own fish. restaurants, 
it is true, but their specialization is not so” thot “as in = 
restuarants in Tokyo. Lear 

The best fish for “ tempura a i Tokyo. come ot the Bay_of Tokya. : 
Within its limits, however, all products are considered of equally high 
grade, as various other points are taken into consideration. In- _ prawns, ee 
for instance, those from Haneda are marked as” the finest, but these = 
“ seimaki,” as they are so called, must be one or two years old to be a 

mest eligible. When grown older, they drop. to the position of a second 
























oan ” or “ saimaki” is explatied as the corruption of sayamaki,” 
which means “ coiling of a sheath.” The black streaks visible on a prawn. 
have a suggestion of a pword coiled with strips of rattan and other 
materials. Hence the name. “Seimaki” is the form used by fisherme 
and “saimaki” by fish-mongers. Seer 


Prawns hide themselves in sand in, the daytime, and they. are 


burning to ilar fish. The total catch Gy all the Hantde fls 
a single evening amounts to only several hundred, which is 
ficient for a full supply of the fish to * ‘tempura ” restaura 








__ according to seasons, the tange.of variation being remarkal le. 


_ this state the mixture is liable to be m 
























The result is their exorbitant price. Prawns ranking, next in quality 
those from Haneda are “seimaki” from Anegasaki in Kazusa Provine 
Prawns hatched in the preceding year begin to be caught in April 
the current year. Their growth continues until October, when they 
to the boston of deep sea and cease to be caught, their size do 
in the intervening period. 2 
The supply of prawns from Toky6 Bay comes to a stop in winter 
high-class “tempura” restaurants in Toky6 use prawns from. Mi 
province. These Sanshii prawns are those preserved in the Ba 
Atsumi for winter supplies. It may, therefore, be said that prawns 
in “tempura” are at the finest in spring when Haneda prawns are 
tainable; in winter they are at a lower level in quality. 

A regular “tempura” dish consists of prawn, ‘‘ hashira ” 
shellfish), and “anago” (sea-eel). When in season “ shirauo ” ¢ 
bait) is also included, and sometimes “ika ” (cuttle-fish) takes the 
of “anago.” The prawn always forms the staple constituent 
“tempura” dish, which shows what an important place it occu 
“tempura” cookery. : P33 

In a fashionable “tempura ” restaurant, when a customer 
seat in front of the cook ready to do full justice to delicious mo: 
hot and fresh from the frying-pan, prawns—the celebrated two- ear. 
“seimaki” alone are served, unless otherwise ordered. SS ES 

In high-class “ tempura” restaurants, both oil and fish are of sg 
high quality so that an excessive indulgence does not leave-an un 
after effect, and for the hilarity of the company assembled, an « 1 
bout is sometimes arranged: on the spot. At-one of these bouts st 
a certain restaurant a physician established a record by eating 45 p 
The present record-holder in prawn eating is a young gentleman, 
of a well-known personage in Tokyo business circles, who de 
Prawns at one sitting. To be scientific in record-making, how 
time element must be taken into account, as the size of prawn 
-Mixingyof flour used in “ tempura ” should not be too thorough 

“hard when fried. Two or three mixings are quite adequate, an 
coating lacks stiffness desired, a little quantity of “ katakuri” pow 
added to flour mixture. Eggs are put in flour at the rate of one to. 
Or six soup spoonfuls of flour. An excess of these limits give t 
ing a heavy taste. The important Point is not to allow the coat 
assert ts Own taste to any appreciable extent interfering. with 
display of the inherent taste of fish it encloses. Kimpura™” is fri 
in which the coating contains a good percentage of yolk of egg, 
42 








TEMPURA 


indicated by its golden colour, 
nowevrer, does not improve the 
judgement 


A preponderane 
taste of 
of lovers of discriminate taste 
undesirable “eggs” taste to fried fish, 

into flour to give a wron 
lavishly used in the prep 
allure a vulgar taste. 


e of egg in coating, 
“tempura ”—at least in the 
—as this tends to give an 
Very often yellow colouring 
g impression that eggs were 
aration of coating stuff—a cheap device to 


matter is put 


Oil is a very important factor in “ tempura.” Formally oil from “kaya” 
nuts was thought to be the best kind for “ tempura,” but “ gomano-abura,” 
sesame oil, is now adjudged to be better. However, as sesame oil is too 
rich, a small mixture of lighter oil from “ kaya” nuts is desirable. “Kaya” 
oil alone is too insipid. It was believed in old days that Mount Koya 
produced the best quality of “ kaya” oil. This is naturally to be expected 
as Koyasan at its height of prosperity had 990 temples nestling in its 
lofty bosom. Priests in these temples and their pious guests had to 
partake themselves of vegetable food only, and frying in vegetable oil 
was the only way to enrich the taste of their fare. Production of this 
oil of fine quality is no wonder in these circumstances. 

About ten per cent of “kaya” in’ sesame oil is considered to be a 
happy proportion. Sesame oil of mediocre quality is expressed from 
seed after roasting, but high qualities are produced by expressing un- 
roasted seed. The first-quality is prepared from the black variety, the 
white one being used in the manufacture of a lower grade. Peanut oil 


The tempura cooking of shrimps: tare, or sweetened source, goes as well 
with tempura as with broiled eel. 





























SOB, 
is a satisfactory substitute for “kaya”. oil, inexpensiveness being the 
chief attraction. ‘The flavour of “ tempura” is derived from sesame; 

“kaya ” and peanut oils are added only to dilute the main ingredient. 

After some time of frying the oil becomes weakened as its better 

constituents are absorbed in fish and poorer ones are left hehind in the 

pan. Replenishing of oil goes on while fish is being fried, and after a : 
certain time the oil is entirely renewed. a oe 


A steady maintenance of uniform heat is ess 
of “tempura ” 


i 


ential in the preparation - 
and in former times “binchd,” the finest. of charcoals 
was preferred to all -other kinds. 
very handy as they allow an easy regulation of heat. The proper te 
perature for frying is that point in which the ojl is heated so thorough] 
that a quantity of flour mixed with water, when dropped into it, floats to 


the surface immediately. When oil is heated to a hi 
coatings “ flower’ 


of fish. 


For facility of coating, water is carefully wiped off.from fish with a 

A piece of cloth before it is covered with flour in solution. As fish is 

2 slippery, chopsticks in hand, however deft and sk 
= it to satisfaction in the Operation of 
themselves, cleanly washed, are used for 


of fish dressed. 
For sauce to add relish to 


In these dzys gas and electricity are 


gher temperature, 
> by shrinking, becoming crispy and spoiling the flavour 











Pir a 


ilful, cannot manipul, e 
coating, and very often hands. 
coating uniformly the two si 


“tempura” when eaten, soy mixed with 
eetened “sake” is used. Ag “ tempura ” itself is rich in taste, lightness 
of flavour is believed to be more satisfactory in “ shitaji,” as “so this — 
“tempura” sauce is called. To this a pinch of grated radish and ginger 
is added by way of condiments. Some purists in gastronomy eat “tempura” 
with salt only, as in their opinion when so takén the real flavour of 
_ “tempura” is tasted to the best advantage. te 
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we. SOBA eee : 
— (BUCKWHEAT MACARONI) | 
ee lieht ; Gigeckenens hence meals, : 


s 
A the Japanese, It is a food for the pe 
Karuizawa in _ Shinshi, for - instance—sell : 
desire to snatch @ quick lunch during ‘the short stay of their train at the — 
station especially in the cold ‘season When.“ soba” served: hot becomes — 


Stow Fe 





: soba” ig very popular with 
ople. Some station buffets—_ 
“soba” to passengers, who 








an additional attraction. if iat te ee es aioe 
It is curious to reflect that a food 
made light of in Great Britain, where 
forms us, buckwheat is grown “only to supply food for pheasants and es 
to feed poultry, which devour the seeds with avidity.” In the rest of _ 
Europe, especially in the northern countries, and in the United States 
buckwheat is more highly valued, being raised to the rank of human 
food. Among Dutch children’ buckwheat crumpets are a favourite dainty, i 
and buckwheat cakes are a national dish of America. I understand 
further that of non-cereal flour buckwheat-flour is most extensively used 1 
for bread-making in Russia, Holland, and the United States. Par ie 
Buckwheat—or Fagopyrum esculentum, to give its scientific name—is - 
an annual plant indigenous to Central Asia and the Amur region. From | 
these native homes the plant has gradually found its way as far west as fs 
the British Isles and eastward to Japan. It is now widely cultivated in 
the Temperate Zone. es seme rage 
The buckwheat plant was anciently known as “ soba-mugi,” “kuro-mugi” 
—(black wheat or blé noir, the French word for buckwheat). It is recorded 
that soba was first used as food in the Sung Dynasty, which dates from 
the fifth century. In Japan it was employed as food in the igbe of the 
Emperor Genshod (1375-83) in the form of paste. or cakes. It is to be 
presumed that the word “soba” is a corruption of a Chinese name for 
buckwheat. : 
Soba in its present form came into general’ use somewhere in Oe eo 
latter half of the 17th century. In order of time flour macaroni $4 
antedates wheat macaroni. At first restaurants specializing in “ 
as flour macaroni is called, supplied “soba” as a secondary di $ 
the position was gradually reversed, and “soba-ya” dealing/¢ 
buckwheat macaroni became an established institution, at 
and this state of things is still maintained in its modernize 


so popular with the Japanese is ‘ ne 


, the Encyclopedia Britannica in- 















































SOB4 
According to an authority, buckwheat macaroni was invented jn thes 
province of Kai. Sometime in the early days of the Tokugawa Shogunate 
when there was a rush of pilgrims to the Seiun-ji, a Zen-sect temple at 
Temmoku-zan, regular food consisting of rice and barley ran short, gs 
that the local people resorted to the substitution of buckwheat-flour for 
staple articles of food. The flour was then served to pilgrims in the 
form of paste called “ soba-neri.” This, it is said, led to the invention 
or soba-kiri,” the present buckwheat macaroni. je: 
Exactly when soba came to establish itself on a commercial scale is 
not known, but it is on record that a certain Buddhist temple in Asakusa 
contributed a great deal to the popularity of soba in Yedo. i 
As buckwheat is a crop for barren soil and badly tilled land, it was ~~ 
an important. foodstuff kept in reserve against a year of failure. In the - 
early years of buckwheat macaroni the produce of the neighbouring 
districts of Yedo- wag sufficient for the demand of its people. ‘but the 
wider popularity of soba and the enormous increase in _the population, 
coupled with the change in the’ agricultural conditions in the districts 


round about Tokyd, supplies of buckwheat are now obtained from far-off 
centres. 





The buckwheat crop has a queer destiny of receding before the advance _ 
of civil’zation. With the development of agriculture and other activities J 
of national life, the area under buckwheat cultivation has gradually been 
shifted northward. Shinano was once a supplier of high-grade “soba” 
to Tokyo, but its present yield is chiefly for local demand, leaving little 
surplus for shipment to larger centres of population in other parts of 
Japan. Sarashina in Shinshi, once famous for its buckwheat, has given 
up its cultivation and turned to mulberries for sericulture: 

Soba followed Ainu in its northward retreat from developing culture— 
it crossed thé channel and is still continuing its northward course toward 
Tokachi and Kitami, those backward provinces. on the shady side of 
Hokkaido The seeds first sown in Hokkaid6d were those from the three 
Tama districts of Tokyd, which were prize winners at an exhibition 
held in France years-ago. With thése excellent seeds to begin with and 
favoured with suitable soil and advantageous climate, Hokkaido has now 
become the most important producer of buckwheat in this country. 

Compared with wheat flour, buckwheat flour is darker in colour, owing 
to the fact that the husking of buckwheat is not éasily done, and frag- 
ments of remaining husks become mixed with the meal when ground, 
resulting in the discoloration of the flour. So far as appearances go, 
whiter buckwheat is of course preferable, but, from the point of view of 
nourishment, the darker flour is the better, as vitamines and = 
elements of high nutritive value are to be found in the outer portion of 
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the seed, as in the case of rice and other cereals. 

In the province of Shinano where the primitive method of milling 
buckwheat is still in practice, the flour produced is what is called “raw 
flour,” the seeds being milled while they are fresh. On the other hand, 
‘ome other mills used dried-up seeds, resulting in a corresponding dif- 
ference in the quality of flour—a better keeping quality. Raw flour has 
a poor keeping quality; it deteriorates in a week in summer and in fifty , 
or sixty days in winter. Soba made from raw flour is more palatable ~ 
than that made from flour obtained from dried-up seeds, but is not with: 


out a defect—it tastes somewhat earthy. F Rl 
It is said that buckwheat flour contains a fair percentage of vitamime 


B. According to experiments conducted by Prof. S. Sasaki of the Tokye 


pigeons fed on tice and wheai flour suffer from 
also been ascer 


boiled. 


Imperial University, 
beriberi, which is prevented by buckwheat food. It has 


tained that vitamine B remains after buckwheat flour is 
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soBA 


In preparing dough for macaroni, “buglachane flo 
thing that gives it drawing power—usually wheat 


fie proportion is equal parts of each, but mixture 
40 per cent. of wheat flour is considered 


siderations of increasing nutritive value, Preserving the origing 

and obtaining pliability for ease in preparing macaroni. Th nal 
of a soba restaurant bears the legend “kisoba,” which means “; : seba 
and unmixed,” though. this literal sense is not realized by tho & 


eye happens to catch sight of the sign. This ‘might bé r éhone a is 


other example of name and reality not exactly fitting ing 


The old manual method of macaroni making. still practised in. rare 
cases in large towns is as follows: _ The dough made with the mixture 
already mentioned is flattened on a table with a wooden roller toa 
thickness of six or seven layers of — paper, and i is Pcie folded three or © 
four times for cutting into strings with square ends. Care is taken to 
obtain uniformity of size. - Sometimes the sees of dough i is quick- 
ened by placing it between folded grass mat. Eee 

Both time and labour of buckwheat- macaroni ‘makers fae Sbeca con- 
siderably saved by the introduction of machinery, which does a work 
of kneading, rolling, and cutting. ‘3 

Soba dough flattened and cut into singe is cae Ea pot ae some : ; 
time and then washed in-cold or hot water. ‘Tt is” again put into the 
pot or hot water fora few minutes and placed’ in an oval- -shaped basket 
made of bamboo. The contents are carefully levelled and hot, water is 
uniformly poured over them. In this state macaroni ‘is set aside covered 
with a piece of cloth for half an hour or so before being served. 

Two varieties of soba are best known t -soba_ eaters. One is “ Sara- 
shina” (once a famous centre of soba cultivation, as already mentioned), 
which is distinguished for slender strings and. white colour. The white- 
ness of colour comes from the fact that the ‘soba flour used in making 

“Sarashina” is derived from the inner “portion of the seed, being the 
first product of the milling process. Though it is Jacking nee flavour, and 
ordour, its lightness of taste appeals. fogvomen: be at | : 

i oe oh eh ise darker in colour and thicker in 

“yabu” —the bush or rustic—W ewe Gee edrct of the 
size. This is prepared from the secondary Lre a 
mill. The flour being obtained from nearer the c t offe 

sistible to genuine overs of s6ba. 
tich in the flavour peculiar to soba, irres oie vegetable 
Sometimes yabu is coloured green. with a4 seat ‘kake.” “Mor is soba 

The plainest forms of soba are “ mori es square fram¢@ and eaten 

Piled up on a bamboo grating placed on a 


‘4 ba served in 
With bonito soup flavoured with soy; “kake” is stewed , ae 
* bowl. is of the same “material as “ mori. : 
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SOBA 


—the chief difference is that it is served with “nori” (edible sea-weed) 
in a round vessel and accompanied by a cup of soup prepared with more 
expensive materials. 

To the real lover of soba this*popular food is best enjoyed when eaten 
in the form of “mori.” He is particular about the proper time to have 
it served—that is, just at the moment when soba is drained of water and 
is on the point of becoming softened, when it is believed to develop 
the most ‘delicate taste. : 

This is said to be the way of eating “mori” to the best advantage. 
Some of the soba is picked up with a pair of chopsticks from a frame 
placed before one. The lower end of the picked-up soba is dipped in a 
cup of bonito soup. The chopstick end is then put into the mouth for 
the appreciation of the taste and ordour of plain soba. Justice being 
thus duly done to soba, the lower end is taken into the mouth to enjoy 
soba flavoured with bonito soup. 

The menu of a soba restaurant is enriched with many fancy soba— 
such as “tempura” with fried fish; “kamonamban ” with duck and Welsh 
onion; “gomoku” with a medley of fish paste, mushroom, etc. ; “ okame” 
with fish paste, matsutake fungus, etc. ; ““ yamakake ” covered with grated 
yam ; “tsukimi” with an egg dropped into it; “ tamagotoji ” with stirred 
€ggs; and “hanamaki” with nori (edible sea-weed). Of these del‘cacies 
the one that suits all palates seems to be “tempura,” while the “hanamaki” 
is the one most likely to be selected by the initiated, who are inclined to 
make a change from plain “ mori.” 

Next to soba itself the most important thing js soup with which “mori” 
is eaten. The popularity of a soba restaurant largely depends on the 





Two varieties of soba :—kake ‘and mori, * 
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sUSHI eet 
quality of this soup. In flavoy Ir 
ponito and soy are used, sug 
other flavouring ingredients, — 

For spicing, radish and horse 1 


from restaurant to customer, | Ad 
on a big oblong tray held on the 
riding a bicycle, which he steer 


business. 

A public bath and a sake sho 
come into being in a developing 
soba interwoven with our i z 


new house. “ Muko ete 
and left”—these are traditio1 all 
closest neighbours. z 







es 
his is another short 
tourist from foreign ] 









‘tempura, “and so 
rate yen to the exclusiv 
Palate have been tried with. success, the explorer a in oe 
Penetrate deeper from this borderland into the realm © 
What next? The voice of experience will whisp 
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- _ SUSE 


e. Sushi is the Japanese counterpart of the European sandwich, though — 


it cannot boast of any dignified association such as is possessed by the 
sandwich, the invention of which is attributed to the ingenuity ‘of ae ‘ 
game-loving English peer. While the sa dwich has three layers with = 
the meat or other relish in the middle, sushi consists of two parts—the — 
ball of bolied rice and the top of fish or other relish, oe 
Sushi is various in form. The most common forms are: “ oshizushi ” 
(pressed) common in Osaka and * nigirizusihi * (shaped by hand) popular - 
in Tokyo. Sushi is also prepared in loose form called “gomoku” or 
“chirashi” and served in bowls. In some sushi rice is rolled in sheets 
of seaweed or whipped egg baked or enclosed in a small bag of fried 
tofu (bean curd), e3 : peepee oa 
In making oshizushi boiled rice mixed with fsh pickled in salt and 


vinegar is first put in a box; it is then covered with sheets of whipped ae 


egg -baked, mushroom, ginger, etc. Broad leaves are laid on top, a lid 
is placed over it, and pressure is applied, usually, by a stone, — When © 
ready, the sushi is served, cut into. pieces of suitable size. In inarizushi— 
the fried ¢6fu, which forms the cover, is boiled in soy flavoured with 
sake and sugar. The rice is mixed with various other things to give it 
a fancy relish. Each piece is bound with a string kampyo (dried gourd 
strips) boiled with the fried tofu used in the making. In gomoku rice is 
mixed with fish, shellfish, lotus root, carrot, mushroom, and ginger. It 
is sprinkled with seaweed and whipped egg baked. In makizushi the 
“core” is made up of kampyo, mushroom, and oboro (mashed flesh of 
prawn or ¢az) z 
The fancy accompaniments of nigiri-zushi are fish (maguro, tai, kohada, 
kisu, sayori, prawn, cuttle-fish, octopus), shellfish, baked egg, and oboro. 
Of these the first named is used raw, all the others being cooked. It is 
said that nigirizushi owed its origin to the invention of a culinary artist, 
‘Yohei of Ryogoku, who opened his sushi store in 1824. It caught the 
fancy of Edo people, and attained great. popularity—popularity it stil] 
retains in these days. Magurozushi is the favorite of Japanese lovers of © 
sushi. | Maguro in sushi is of two classes—lean and fat, technically 
called “‘zuke” and “toro” respectively, Toro is further classified into 
“6toro,” “‘chitoro,” and ‘“ shimofuri” according to ‘the degree of 
jattiness. The use of maguro in sushi.is said to be due to the resource. 
fulnes of a keeper of a sushi store in Bakurocho, Edo, who availed himself 
of a big haul of maguro in the neighboring fishing-ground for making his 
business more brisk and profitable by the addition of a novel feature. 
This was 10 the middle of the nineteenth century ee 
Rice of cho-:ce quality is used in making high-class nigirizushi. \t is 
epee ed somewha: stiff, The boiled rice is well mixed ina large wooden, 
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shi, fancy rice-balls, in the making. 
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vessel with @ compound prepared in the proportion of eset of vinega 
and one shaku of salt to one sho of rice. The mixing is made by 
sprinkling the preparation over the rice and to quicken cooling the rice 
is constantly fanned, eg 
The art of making nigirizushi requires much skill—if the fastidious taste 
of the gourmand is to be fully satisfied. The “tane” (relish) is placed 6 
on the palm at the base of the first three fingers of the left hand and 
©n it is laid by the right hand a quantity of rice. Uniformity of size 
and proper degree of pressure which makes nigirizushi neither too soft nor 
too hard, just pleasing to the palate—these are characteristics that mark & 
the product of a complete sushi makers. : a 
In eating nigirizushi it is the way of the initiated to hold it with the © 
fingers with the rice part up, so that the relish part comes in contact with 
the tongue. This way will also be found more convenient for biting. 
Soy is to be used sparingly so as not to spoil the original flavor of the 
eomponent parts of sushi. Some use soy only when the relish is ine the 
form of a slice of raw fish. The most discrimina a 
with egg-sushi when standing before a sushi stall. He knows that, by Soi =e 
doing, he can best judge the ability of the maker facing him, as in the 


€gg-sushi condition of rice, additional material, and vinegaring is to be 
discerned most plainly. : ae 


It is on record that the heroic Em 
Provisions for her expedition a 
ago. Sushi in those old days, 
meat, pickled not in vinegar but ; 
The original idea of the present form of sushi is said to h 
brought from China by people who were sent out th 
amity, commerce, or intellectual pursuits. 


ting eater of sushi begins 2 





press Jingt had sushi among the 
gainst Korea some seventeen centuries 
however, was preserved fish, or, rarely, 


ere for international 


atl? 


Salt was at first used for the 


seas » and it was in the last quarter of | 
the eighteenth century that vinegar was first used for the rapid preparation 
of sushi. Later the rice came to be eaten together with fish, 
Sushi is now widely used for convenience of handling in garden parties, _ 
athletic meets, and picnics. 


emer 


2a 
(The writer of this pamphlet desires to express his indebtedness'to 


the following important works on Japanese cuisine for much of the 
information drawn upon in the Preparation of these « Notes”; _ 
“Bimi Kyushin” by Mr. Kenjiré Kinoshita and « Shokumi no 
Shinzui wo Saguru” by Mr. Shogoré Hadano.) Sh les 













The wisest thing you can do when ‘Kateiee is tor loc 
‘Japan Travel Bureau, whose offices are to. be found in e 
city, and discuss your itinerary and plans with oe offi als. 
All service is free. _ 
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giving information on places of tourist interest in Japan. 
Pamphlets already published (as of August, 1946) : 
CENTRAL JAPAN 
FUJI-HAKONE NATIONAL PARK 
HAMA & KAMAKURA 


NIKKO 
TOKYO — 
BEPFU 


Pamphlets already rublished (as of August, 1946) : 
JAPANESE CUISINE 


THE FOCKET INTERPRETER 313 pp ¥ 5.00. Aes 
A helpful conversation handbook of easy colloquial. Japanes Sy 
- each English word and sentence being accompanied by Rom 
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Jepanese. , : 
Head Office: 
Local Offices: Sa i 
AIZU-WAKA- :IIZUKA MIYAZAKI 
MATSU ‘tIMABARI' JT 
AKITA iKAGOSHIMA iMORIOKA uo 
AOMORI iKANAZAWA MURORAN TAKAMATS 
ASAHIKAWA_ iKAWASAKI NAGANO TOKUSHIM 
‘ATAMI iKOBE NAGASAKI VO. 3: 
BEPPU KOCHI NAGOYA : MA 
CHIBA KOFU iNARA . :TOYOHASHI | 
FOKUI :KOKURA :NIIGATA * UR “ 
FUKUOKA ‘i KORIYAMA iNITHAMA 'U a 
FUKUSHIMA iKUMAMOTO = [NIKKO ‘UTSUNGMIYA 
GIFU :KURASHIKI. :OITA . j i 
HACHINORE , :KURE “_ SHUKAYAMA i WARAN A TSU 
4IAKODATE ° )KURUME .~ :OMUTA WARAYAMA. | j 
HAKONE :KYOTO SAKA : YAHATA Ne 
HAMAMATSU | MAIZURU iOTARU YAMAGAT! 
HIMEJI iMATSUE SAGA YOKOH 
HIROSAKI i MATSUMOTO. iSAIJO : YOKOSU 
HIROSHIMA Me TS yaa SASEBO? j YONAt oO 


